THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

and those he knew to be such', Saint-Simon naively adds. *His most
commonplace utterances were never lacking in natural and apparent
majesty.' He had been born kind and patient; his weaknesses lay in
loving flattery, in welcoming and encouraging the most clumsy praise,
which quickly produced an unawarencss of truth and a confusion of the
State's interest with care for his own glory. Even though he was a pious
and believing man, he was willing to have his court make of him a
god; little by little he became majestically selfish, judging men solely by
their devotion to his person. But for a long time all this seemed bearable
and even pleasant, because after so much disquiet, France thirsted after
authority.

The shifting of the court at this time from Paris to Versailles strength-
ened the monarch's despotism by withdrawing him from the controls
of public opinion. Several factors led to this decision: the disturbance
before he came of age, which had made a vivid impression oil die young
King; the impossibility at the Louvre, where people could come and
go at will, of protecting the sovereign against the inquisitiveness of
visitors; the nuisance of having mistresses there and the 'danger of parading
such great scandals before so populous a capital'. It had been with Made-
moiselle de k Valliere, when their love was still a secret, that Louis had
gone on his first visits to Versailles, staying in a small castle built by
Louis XIII. Gradually he erected there 'innumerable buildings', and fin-
ally, beginning in 1682, he made of it his principal residence. Five
thousand people, the pick of the French aristocracy, then dwelt at the
chateau, and five thousand others in its neighbourhood. By its absence,
the French nobility lost its local prestige in the provinces, but on the other
hand any great lord who failed to live at court cut himself off from favours,
posts, pensions and benefices. *He is a man whom I do not see', was a
sentence without appeal, coming from the King's lips. Life at Versailles
was ruinously expensive, and this was a deliberate part of the system. As
a matter of policy, Louis forced magnificence upon all. 'He drained every-
one by making luxury honourable', and thus reduced die courtiers to de-
pendence upon his bounty for their existence, whence came the amazing
prestige of all those who could get near him and beg favours: mistresses,
bastards, doctors and serving men. The King prided himself on not
listening to women, even to those he loved, 'die weakness which is
naturally theirs often causing them to prefer trifling interests to die most
weighty considerations'. But this was only partially put into practice,
for he did all he could to change into princes of the blood the bastards
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